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INTRODUCTION 


During the past five years, Canadians have invested more 
in new buildings and equipment than in any comparable period 
in the history of the country. About one-fifth of the gross 
national product since the end of World War II has been spent 
in this way. Few other countries have devoted such a large 
proportion of their materia] wealth to projects designed to in- 
crease productive capacity. From time to time during this 
period shortages of building materials were encountered. 


This report appraises the outlook for the production and 
supply of basic and building materials during 1951. It is 
based on a survey of manufacturers’ production intentions as 
they existed at the end of 1950. However, materia] shortages 
resulting from increased defence and related requirements 
may make it necessary for manufacturers to change their 
earlier plans substantially. A companion study released con- 
currently entitled Private and Public Investicent in Canada - 
Outlook 1951 appraises the probable level of demand for 
capital goods of all kinds including building materials used 
in new construction and for repair and maintenance purposes. 
These two reports, together, provide information on the likely 
volume of investment and repair and maintenance which may 
actually be achieved in Canada during the course of the year. 


Thirty building materials as wel] as primary iron and 
stee] and Jumber are discussed here. Estimates of production 
in 1951 are based upon a comprehensive survey of manu- 
facturers’ intentions. If their expectations are realized, the 
overa]] supply of building materials in Canada wil] be some- 
what greater, although less balanced than in 1950. Substantial 
increases in output are anticipated in the case of mineral] 
wool and gypsum products, cast iron pipe and fittings, rigid 
insulating boards and certain kinds of sanitary ware and heat- 
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ing equipment. On the other hand, difficulties encountered in 
obtaining raw materials such as cement and steel and non- 
ferrous metals, may prevent any increase in the output of 
cement blocks, steel pipe and fittings, hot water storage tanks, 
wire nails and spikes and builders’ hardware. Imports of such 
items as structural steel and steel sheet and plate for non- 
defence purposes may also be reduced. 


Large gains in the production of building materials last 
year greatly facilitated realization of investment and repair 
and maintenance intentions. Few delays were encountered 
due to local or seasonal shortages, although cement, clay, 
and certain iron and steel products were in tight supply by 
the end of 1950. As supplies of these scarce materials are 
unlikely to increase to the same extent as new construction 
and repair and maintenance demands in 1951, contractors are 
expected to encounter greater difficulty in obtaining all of 
their requirements. Defence and other essential] programs wil] 
call for increasing quantities of steel, cement and non-ferrous 
meta] products. This wil] tend to delay the completion of a 
number of the less essential projects which are planned or 
already under way. It may also result in some unused plant 
capacity in industries which have been supplying manufactured 
building materials for these less essential types of construc- 
tion. 


Agencies of the Department of Trade and Commerce which 
have contributed factual material for this report include the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Stee] and Non-Ferrous 
Metals Divisions. This report was prepared by Dr. John Davis, 
of the Economic Research Division, assisted by Mr. J.P. 
Lounsbury. Mr. M.J. Mahoney of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was in charge of the survey of producers’ intentions. 


M. W. SHARP 


Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Trade and Commerce 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding trom 
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SECTION I 


GENERAL OUTLOOK FOR TIYE SUPPLY OF BASIC AND BUILDING MATERIALS IN 1951 


Recent surveys of public and private investment inten- 
tions in Canada indicate that the demand for most building 
materials may assume record proportions during the current 
year. If all projects planned by government and private indivi- 
duals actually go ahead, the physica] volume of construction 
may be slightly greater than in 1950. While it is possible 
that production and imports of certain building materials may 
be sufficient to support this level of construction, supplies of 
such items as cement, steel rolling mil] products and certain 
species and grades of Jumber may not permit a much higher 
level of building activity than that achieved last year. Full 
realization of 1951 construction intentions is, therefore, likely 
to be hampered by shortages of these key building materials. 
The average house will] probably take longer to build and com- 
pletion of other capital projects may be delayed. 


While fewer building materials were in short supply in 
1950 than in any other post-war year, certain items, such as 
copper tubing, steel pipe and fittings, hot water storage tanks 
and wire nails and spikes, have not been readily available in 
recent months. Production of some of these commodities may 
actually decline in 1951 and imports are not expected to in- 
crease. It is also likely that manufacturers of such items as 
concrete building blocks, warm air furnaces and non-metallic 
sheathed cable may have to cut back production as supplies 
of cement, steel and non-ferrous metals for these purposes 
are reduced by defence demands. Supplies of most other 
building materials may show some improvement relative to 
demand in 1951. 


In a number of cases, greater output may be possible as 
a result of increased capacity. Several new plants are being 
built and existing facilities are being expanded. This is parti- 
cularly true of cement, gypsum products and pulp and fibre 
board. Imports will also continue to supplement domestic 
production in the case of such building materials as building 
brick, paint and window glass. Inventories, which in a number 
of cases have been accumulating for several years, can also 
be drawn upon during the course of the year. 


A comparison of 1950 production with the production in- 
tentions of Canadian manufacturers for 1951 is shown in Table 
1 on page 16. It indicates that a further increase in output is 
expected to take place in the case of twenty-six of the thirty- 
two basic and building materials covered in this report. Of 
these, three are expected to be up by 20 per cent or more. 
They include cast iron pressure pipe and fittings, concrete 
brick and building blocks and gypsum hardwall] plaster. Pro- 
duction of another six may rise between 10 and 20 per cent. 
These include cast iron soil pipe and fittings, wash basins, 
electric water heaters, mineral woo] batts, gypsum wallboard 
and rigid insulating boards. For another seven materials, pro- 
duction increases running between 5 and 10 per cent are 
anticipated. These commodities are warm air furnaces and 
heating boilers, cast iron radiators, builders’ hardware, 
vitrified flue linings, structural tile, bulk mineral wool and 
gypsum lath. Output of hot water storage tanks is indicated 
as being down nearly 8 per cent in 1951 due largely to a 
shortage of galvanized steel sheet used in their manufacture. 
In the case of pig iron, steel] rolling mil] products, steel] pipe 
and fittings, bath tubs and sinks, wire nails and spikes, sawn 
lumber, cement and cement pipe and tile, brick, vitrified sewer 
pipe, asphaJt shingles, smooth and minera] surfaced rolls, 
paints and non-metallic sheathed cable, Canadian production 
is expected to show little change or to rise only slightly in 
1951. 


The most significant increases in production are expected 
to occur in gypsum products, heating equipment and rigid in- 
sulating boards. This anticipated improvement in output, to- 
gether with a continuing flow of imports, may serve to meet 
the high level of demand for these items expected in 1951. 
Cement production which is expected to increase steadily 
during the latter half of the year, will also have an important 
effect upon the level of capita] investment in this country. On 
the other hand, little improvement in deliveries of iron and 
steel products, other than those made by foundries can be ex- 
pected to occur. This has far reaching implications with 
respect to the level of building construction in 1951. 


It is quite likely that some of the production intentions 
reported in this survey wil] not be realized due to reduced 
availability of raw materials. Cement brick and block manu- 
facturers may not obtain all of the cement which they require. 
They may, therefore, be unable to increase production by as 
much as they have indicated in their returns. Firms making 
bath tubs and sinks from pressed steel shapes may also be 
forced to curtail their output because they will be unable to 
obtain sufficient deliveries of enamelling sheet. Producers 
of warm air furnaces, electric water heaters and builders’ 
hardware may have difficulty obtaining adequate supplies 
of certain steel] rolling mil] products. Expectations with re- 
gard to the output of non-metallic sheathed cable may also 
be limited by a scarcity of copper wire and insulating mater- 
ials. In many cases, stocks of raw materials have already 
been reduced to minimum working levels and imports and ship- 
ments from domestic sources may be further curtailed. 


Manufacturers of a number of products which are already 
in adequate supply or who expect large production increases 
may find that orders placed with their plants wil] not be re- 
quired for delivery scheduled. This postponement in demana 
may be caused indirectly by a shortage of certain building 
materials such as steel pipe and fittings, Due to a scarcity 
of these key items, work on a number of projects will] proceed 
more slowly and the production intentions of manufacturers 
making other. building materials may not be realized for this 
reason. 


The genera] pattern of demand for basic and building 
materials is expected to change in 1951. Defence and related 
programs will receive priority shipments of scarce materials. 
Some of these projects, such as dams for the generation of 
electric power and runways for airports wil] require large 
quantities of cement and re-inforcing stee] both of which are 
already in tight supply. Essential industrial construction and 
the manufacture of munitions and related equipment will] also 
use up additional tonnages of scarce materials like structural 
steel, galvanized stee] sheet and semi or fully fabricated non- 
ferrous metal products. Smaller quantities will, therefore, be 
available for other types of construction. Substitution of 
materials may, to some extent, help to alleviate this situation. 
However, it is quite apparent that capita] investment inten- 
tions in certain sectors of the economy will be limited by the 
availability of these important building materials. These con- 
siderations should be borne in mind when appraising the sur- 
vey of investment intentions reported in the Department of 
Trade and Commerce publication, Public and Private Invest- 
ment in Canada — Outlook 1951. 


SECTION II 


THE SUPPLY OF BASIC AND BUILDING MATERIALS, 1946-1950 


The supply of materials used by the construction indus- 
try in Canada has shown a remarkable improvement during the 
post-war period. In a number of cases, domestic output has 
more than doubled. In others, there has been a steady year by 
year increase in production. On occasion, imports have sup- 
plemented supply from domestic sources. Inventories at both 
the manufacturing and wholesale levels have been built up 
and delays encountered in the construction of housing and 
other capital projects have been largely eliminated. 


Much of the credit for this improvement in supply goes 
to Canadian producers of basic materials such as lumber, 
primary stee], non-ferrous metals and non-metallic minerals 
and to building materials manufacturers such as those making 
cement, clay, rock wool, gypsum and iron and steel] products. 
Despite raw material and labour shortages and in spite of 
rundown plant with which they entered the post-war period, 
these producers have managed to add to productive capacity 
and to increase their output substantially. In previous years, 
there has been an understandable hesitancy to invest large 
sums of money in new facilities since many of these indus- 
tries experienced wide fluctuations in the demand for their 
products in the inter-war period. The record since 1945, on 
the other hand reflects greater confidence on the part of many 
Canadian manufacturers of basic and building materials. 


Material Unit 


PISTON wes scegeserececevuce sewsete cdcetitseeeeatre ssc 
ERLE 812) pao cdoacnnadanoddcuacanoncosodaosancnuenasandenato 
Cementieccaansenisiaae slelaaial cio alan letnteaiaisiafactatstsiniepersle casters ete 
Building; Brick«s,...csesseee BORO Random dhaqdnsCAOnHE 
Mineral Wool: ‘Batts:..c...s0scepesesaacsswcecssvccsiss 
Gypsum Wallboard........ SHES OD OOORODSSGONOAUONOCOD 


Millions of square feet 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ Intentions. 
3. Estimated. 


Imports of certain items have supplemented supplies 
available to the construction industry. This is particularly 
true of cement, building brick, gypsum products, wire nails, 
hardware, window glass and paints, pigments and varnishes. 
Foreign sources shipped more basic and building materials 
to Canada in 1950 than in any other post-war year as the 
following table shows: 


1. Preliminary. 


Last year, United States sources supplied 6 per cent of 
the dollar value of all the materials used in building construc- 
tion in Canada. These shipments consisted largely of struc- 
tura] steel, hardwood lumber, building brick, building board 
and stee] pipe. Al] other countries taken together supplied 


Millions Of tonSicc.c..cecsserscwecs ase 
Millions of board feet......... 
Millions of barrels............. 
Millions of bricks..... RACOOO CUNT Bog 


Millions of square feet...... Nestea 


The following table outlines the parallel growth of the 
Canadian building materials and construction industries 
during the port-war period: 


Building Materials Construction 
Industry Industry 
Year Number Capital Number Capital 
Employed! Expenditures Employea! Expenditures 


(thousands) (millions of 


(thousands) raise 


eee oeesececccoves 


Ce scceeescssses 


1. Employment reported by firms with 15 or more employees. 
2. Preliminary. 
3. Estimated. 


The extent to which production has increased during the 
the past five years has varied with different products. This 
is illustrated by the following table which gives Canadian 
production of selected materials between 1946 and 1950 and 
includes estimates for 1951: 


Production 


1947 1948 1949 1950! 


2.4 

6000. 03 
16.9 
406.0 
173.0 
253. 3 


just over 1 per cent. Shipments from these sources included 
cement, window glass, paints, enamels and varnishes. 


The following table outlines the changing pattern of im- 
ports of selected building materials during the past five years: 


Imports in Thousands of Dollars 


Wire Nails and 
Spikes...... AGA 
CeEmenticc..cscces. 


107. 4 732. 7]| 1,315.7) 2,083.8 517. 3 
1,098.5] 3,843.6] 3,995. 2] 6,877.9] 3,789.0 


Building Brick.. 57.4 348.8 fisco 
Gypsum Hardwall 

Pliaster.ceseass 165.9 173.8 414.6 
Common Colour- 

less Window 

GlaSSiecccsstece 2,671.8] 4,716.4] 6,488.4] 4,397.6] 4,461.4 


Paints, Pigments 


and Varnishes | 9, 436. 5/13, 441. 4] 14, 277.0] 13, 866. 3] 18, 437. 4 


In order to give some historical perspective on the vol- 
ume of production of a number of basic and building materials, 
statistics have been compiled showing Canadian output from 
1946 to 1950. These are listed in Table 2 on page17 entitled 
“Historical Production of Selected Basic and Building Ma- 
terials in Canada, 1946-1950’’ 


A number of important factors have influenced domestic 
production during the post-war period. The country emerged 
from World War II with expanded facilities for making such 
basic materials as pig iron, certain steel] rolling mill] products 
and a number of semi-fabricated non-ferrous meta] and non- 
metallic mineral commodities, such as plywood, were also 
being turned out in much greater quantities. On the other 
hand, plants, capable of turning out many of the finished 
building materials required in increasing volume by the 
nation’s growing construction program, were unequal to the 
task which suddenly confronted them. During the next five 
years, output of first one and then another of these manu- 
factured products caught up with demand as additional ca- 
pacity was brought into operation. Roofing materials, electric 
water heaters and paints pigments and varnishes were in 
fairly good supply in 1948. By the middle of 1949, plumbing 
supplies, sanitary ware and heating equipment made from 
domestic pig iron and scrap were readily available. Later 
that year and during the first half of 1950, the supply of 
most steel items was also sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the nation’s construction program. Only in the case of 
cement, clay and gypsum products have shortages persisted 
throughout the entire post-war period. 


A number of steps, taken by the Federal Government, have 
helped to overcome critical shortages. In 1947 and 1948, as- 
sistance was given in the procurement of steel scrap from 
abroad. This took the form of a subsidy and was discontinued 
when war-depleted inventories reached satisfactory levels 
late in 1949. The Government also directed and assisted the 
movement of a large tonnage of semi-finished steel] from mills 
with insufficient finishing capacity to those capable of fin- 
ishing this steel] into needed mill forms. This helped to in- 
crease Canadian production of steel sheet, rods, bars and 
wire products. In 1949, specia] arrangements were made with 
the United States Government to permit the importation of 
sufficient rod to keep Canadian nail mills operating at ca- 
pacity. In 1947, 1948 and 1949, Federal administrators ar- 
ranged for the channelling of scarce materials to building 
materials manufacturers. Various production inventives were 


provided in order to increase output of items which were sti’] 
in short supply. Export controls were also retained on essen- 
tial commodities for which demand in Canada exceeded 
supply. 


The improvement in availability of building materials 
over the post-war period is illustrated by the fact that the 
average housing unit, which took 11 months to build in 1946, 
took only 7 months in 1949. A number of manufacturers of 
building materials reported open plant capacity early in 1950. 
At the time, stocks held at their plants were higher than at 
any time since the end of World War II. Table 3 on pagel8 
outlines the improvement in the general inventory position 
since 1945. 


Since the middle of last year, a number of important 
changes have taken place. Defence and other related require- 
ments, whichhad disappeared by 1946, have again been making 
themselves felt. Basic materials, particularly steel] and non- 
ferrous metals, are no longer as readily available to building 
materials manufacturers. Channelling of these commodities in- 
to munitions manufacture and other essential end uses is 
already limiting production of fabricated building materials 
in Canada. 


The effect which these shortages have already had on 
Canadian output is reflected in Tables 2 and 4 on pagesi7 
and 19 in this report. These are entitled ‘‘Historica] Produc- 
tion of Selected Basic and Building Materials in Canada, 
1946-1950”? and ‘‘Production Intentions and Realizations for 
Selected Building Materials in Canada, 1950’’. They show 
that, whereas manufacturers expected to maintain or to in- 
crease production in the case of twenty-eight out of the 
twenty-nine materials covered in that survey, output in 1950 
actually exceeded that of 1949 in only twenty-two of these 
items. Six of these materials, in which production expectations 
were not realized, are made from iron and steel]. Shortages of 
raw materials have been primarily responsible for this cur- 
tailment in operations. 


SECTION III 


CURRENT SUPPLY AND OUTLOOK FOR PRINCIPAL BASIC AND BUILDING MATERIALS 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


The supply of building materials made from iron and steel 
showed a marked improvement in 1949 and the first half of 
1950. However, since then, production has been limited by 
the availability of raw materials. The following sections 
discuss the short-term outlook as far as the supply of basic 


iron and steel is concerned. They cover raw materials such 
as pig iron, iron scrap and steel sheet and skelp used in the 
manufacture of building materials as well as other steel] roll- 
ing mill products such as structural steel, galvanized sheet 
and steel] bar which are used directly in building construction. 


(1) Pig Iron 


The following table outlines Canadian production, im- 
ports and exports of pig iron since 1939: 


; Domestic 


Thousands of Tons 


ADO eae scissccsscvecssccsec 


1. Estimated. 
2. Not available. 


Note. Short tons are used throughout this report. 


The overall supply of pig iron reached a peak in 1949 
when twelve Canadian blast furnaces turned out nearly 2.2 
million tons of new metal. Since then, domestic output has 
risen further, Imports, which are relatively small, have also 
increased. xports rose sharply in the period between April] 
and December 1950 when government controlS were not in 
effect. As a result, the domestic supply of pig iron has been 
reduced in recent months. However, taking the year as a 
whole, it was only slightly Jower than in 1949. 


As far as 1951 is concerned, domestic production wil] 
probably increase as a result of the operation of a new 300 
thousand ton a year blast furnace at Hamilton. This is ex- 
pected to be in oneration soon after the middle of the year 
Another 450 thousand ton a year furnace to be built at Stelco 
will not*be producing pig iron until] late in 1952. Pig iron is 
also a by-product of the smelting of titanium ores. It is ex- 
pected that production from the new plant at Sorel, Quebec 


_wil] reach 175 thousand tons annually in a few years time 


However, little will be available from this source in 1951. As 
of January, 1951, pig iron was again placed under export con- 
trol. Exports will therefore be lower during the current year. 
Between 2.2 and 2.3 million tons of pig iron may, therefore, 


be available to Canadian industry over the next 12 months. 
In spite of this improvement in supply the requirements of the 
defence and defence-associated programs will prevent any 
lessening in the current pressure on Scrap. 


In recent years, approximately 80 per cent of the pig iron 
consumed in Canada has been charged to steel furnaces. The 
remaining 20per cent has been divided almost equally between 
foundry and malleable pig iron used in the manufacture of 
castings. Only a relatively small proportion of the basic pig 
iron made by the primary steel industry is sold to other steel 
using industries. On the other hand, very little of the foundry 
and malleable pig iron is used directly by the primary pro- 
ducers themselves. 


Demand for basic pig iron, which remained virtually un- 
changed from 1947 up until the middle of 1950, has since 
shown-.a moderate increase, In 1951, an additional 75 thousand 
tons will be needed in order to Support a Somewhat higher 
level of domestic steel production. 


Canadian consumption of foundry and malleable pig iron 
has varied much more widely over the past few years. In the 
years from 1946 to 1948, manufacturers of farm implements, 
industrial machinery and railway rolling stock were increasing 
their output. Therefore, their consumption of pig iron rose 
steadily throughout this period. In 1949 and the first half of 
1950, demand from these industries declined. However, with 
the exception of farm machinery, this trend has since been 
reversed. Throughout the post-war period, consumption in 
plants making sanitary ware and cooking and heating equip- 
ment has continued steadily upward. 


In 1951, increased demands are expected in most of these 
industries. Canadian requirements for foundry and malleable 
pig iron together may, therefore, be about 100 thousand tons 
greater than it was last year. 


Overall demand for pig iron of all types in 1951 is likely 
to be Somewhat greater than in 1950. These increased needs 
mpy be met by a reduction in exports, and, after the middle 
of the year, by additional production in this country. 


(2) Rolling Mill Products 


The following table outlines Canadian production, im- 
ports and exports or rolling mill products in recent years: } 


Thousands of Tons 


Domestic 
Supply 


19.39 caccastnesccineiapeiecensts 1,080 463 179 1, 364 
1942 (war peak)........ 2, 145 1, 452 87 3,510 
IG 4 Gros unavieseusveeesese 1,633 b22 194 2,161 
IDET cccsevoasevedesnesaatee 2,070 907 188 2, 789 
1948 cov scien eeisciseacatse ste 2, 246 949 277 2,918 
WS 4 wacussacsnedereecnass 2, 240 1, 169 231 Sato 
ID5O. escancesassaesaceces 2, 405 1,079 238 3, 246 
IGS Peccecescsccnccccassees 2, 5003 4 4 4 
1. These figures do not include steel castings. 
see Production from domestic ingot actually leaving Canadian 


3. Estimated. 
4. Not available. 


Expressed in ingot tons equivalent the above table would 


; Domestic 


Thousands of Tons 


read as follows: 


3, 4. See above. 


Domestic supply of rolling and wire mill products reached 
a post-war peak in 1950. Although imports from the United 
States declined sharply during the first six months of last 


year this downward trend was almost entirely offset by heavy 
shipments from overseas sources during the last quarter of 
the year. Production which rose by 165 thousand tons ac- 
counted for the net improvement in domestic supply. 


The moderate decline in imports of drawn and rolled pro- 
ducts in 1950 relative to 1949 has been due to several factors. 
The steel and coal strikes which occurred in the United States 
late in 1949, together with relatively more attractive Canadian 
mill prices following devaluation, were largely responsible 
for the lower rate of United States shipments to Canada during 
the first half of last year. A number of steel using firms also 
reduced their inventories. Following the outbreak of war in 
Korea, the shortage of steel in the United States prevented 
imports from entering this country at their usual rate. As far 
as steel from other countries is concerned, Shipments in- 
creased, Exports to Canada from the United Kingdom in 1950 
amounted to approximately 217 thousand tons compared with 
78 thousand tons in 1949. The total tonnage entering Canada 
from all non-United States sources rose from 130 thousand 
tons in 1949 to over 299 thousand tons last year. 


Up until early in 1950, Canadian producers at Algoma 
and Sydney were shipping approximately 360 thousand tons 
of steel ingots, billets and slabs annually to Montreal and 
Hamilton for further processing. This arrangement permitted 
near capacity operation of Canadian rolling mills and ensured 
that a maximum tonnage of finished products would be avail- 
able for domestic steel using industries. With the termination 
of Steel Control on March 31, 1950, these inter-plant ship- 
ments declined. During the nine-month period April-December 
1950, when steel controlS were in abeyance some of this 
steel went to the United States. At the same time, other mills 
with excess rolling mill capacity entered into ‘‘conversion 
deals’’, bringing in primary shapes from the U.S., breaking 
them down to sheet, bar, angles, etc., and exporting them 
again. These latter movements, which amounted to approxi- 
mately 25 thousand tons of steel during the itast 9 months 
of 1950, have inflated both the Canadian import and export 
statistics. 


Some improvement in the supply of rolling mill products 
in 1951 is in prospect, particularly those necessary for the 
defence and preparedness program. Canadian production may 
increase by as much as 100 thousand tons due to the adoption 
of improved smelting and fabricating techniques and the re- 
opening of marginal plant. Exports will be reduced somewhat 
by a return to the inter-plant shipment arrangements in effect 
in 1949 in order to obtain maximum production from existing 
overall capacity. As of January, 1951, export of semi-finished 
steel for further processing was prohibited. The prospective 
level of imports is more difficult to estimate. Shipments from 
the United Kingdom and Europe may continue at about the 
1950 level. On the other hand, tonnage allocations of steel 
from United States sources will be based largely upon Ca- 
nadian defence and preparedness requirements, 


An indication of what these requirements are, is given 
by the figure for imports from the United States in 1942, when 
the World War II effort was reaching its peak. In that year 
Canada obtained 1.5 million tons of steel from American 
mills. Since then, Canadian manufacturing industries have 
grown greatly. Large scale iron ore and petroleum develop- 
ments have occurred and are continuing. Both are heavy steel 
users. Our population has increased by more than a million 
people. Plainly, if full use is to be made of Canadian pro- 
ductive capacity in the joint defence effort of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations, there will have to be heavy reliance 
upon larger imports from the United States; perhaps for as 


much as double those of 1950. Such steel, if obtained, will be 
of types’ essential to the defence and preparedness program. 
On balance, therefore, it is likely that, although domestic 
supply of rolling mill products taken as a whole may indeed 
be higher in 1951 than in 1950 due to higher imports from the 
United States, nevertheless availabilities for construction 
purposes of a less urgent nature may well be lower. Imports 
for use by such industries will tend to be limited to steel 
brought in by warehouses, or to special inter-company ar- 
rangements functioning outside the D.O. priority system in 
the United States, 


(3) Plumbing Supplies 


Plumbing supplies came into reasonably good Supply in 
Canada late in 1949. During that year, sizable inventories 
accumulated, with the result that these building materials 
were not difficult to obtain during the first half of 1950. 
Throughout the year, production of pipe and fittings made 
from cast iron has been roughly in step with demand and few 
shortages were reported. On the other hand, the supply of 
steel pipe declined. Manufacturers’ stocks of each of these 
items are now lower than they were a year ago. 


Domestic production of cast iron soil and pressure pipe 
and fittings began to catch up with demand in 1949. This was 
due largely to a better supply of raw materials such as pig 
iron and iron scrap. In 1950 the level of production was de- 
termined largely by demand factors. Deliveries were usually 
prompt with shortages being confinedto the more remote areas, 


The following table outlines the domestic supply and 
domestic disappearance of cast iron soil pipe and fittings 
since 1946: 


Domestic 
Domestic |Stocks at Disap- 
pearance 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 
3. Not available. 


Production and stocks of cast iron pressure pipe and 
fittings since 1946 are as follows: 


Stocks at Domestic 


Disap- 
Dec. 31 pearance 


Year Production 


Thousands of Tons 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 
3. Not available. 


Canadian manufacturers expect to increase production in 
1951. These additional supplies will probably take care of 
any further increase in consumption which may be encountered 
during the next twelve months, ; 


The steel pipe Situation was eased considerably in 1949 
by substantial imports of skelp from the United States. In 
that year production was higher than at any time in the post- 
war period. Large stocks were carried over into 1950. These 
were drawn down as demand increased and domestic output 
declined. The latter was caused by lower skelp imports, 
particularly during the first nine months of 1950. Deliveries 
to the construction industry have become more and more ex- 
tended as the year progressed and steel pipe and fittings are 
in short supply at the present time. The following table 
illustrates the trend in domestic supply and domestic dis- 
appearance between 1946 and 1950: 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 
3. Not available. 


Steel pipe will probably remain in tight supply during the 
next twelve months because manufacturers are unlikely to 
obtain sufficiently large shipments of skelp to keep their mills 
operating at capacity. Canadian production may therefore show 
little change from that of 1950. Inventories are already low 
and a continuance of present high levels of demand will only 
serve to bring increased pressure to bear on Supply. 


(4) Sanitary Ware 


A distinct improvement took place in the availability of 
sanitary ware in 1949 and 1950. Last year, supplies of bath 


tubs, sinks and wash basins were generally adequate. Inven- 
tories, which had been built up in the previous year were 
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drawn down in the case of items where demand was strongest 
and in certain plants production of other items, such as sinks, 
were cut-back in step with the continuing requirements of the 
construction industry. 


Production Stocks at December 31 


Bath A Wash | Bath : 


Thousands of Units 


Wash 
Basins 


The improvement in deliveries over the past few years 


had been due entirely to increased domestic production. Im- ee sun sheis ee sas geese a 
ports fell abruptly after the introduction of import controls 1999 eee hee: 3.1 
late in 1947. Greater output became possible as new plant. L949 Ren, ee 6.8 
came into operation and raw materials, such as pig iron and 1950). senses se 10.2 
iron scrap, became more readily available in 1948 and 1949. 1951 ..eeeeeeereeeen ee 3 
Producers of vitreous china ware encountered few supply 

difficulties. Only in the case of enamelled steel sheet, have 1. Preliminary. 

shortages recently brought about a reduction in output. Be- 2. Producers’ intentions. 

cause of this, enamelled steel sinks and bath tubs are now 3. Not available. 


in tight supply. Most other kinds of sanitary ware are readily 
available, A scarcity of hot-water and septic and fuel oil 
tanks and of steel and copper pipe and tubing is now affecting 
the demand for these items by slowing down housing comple- 
tions and some other types of construction. 


The outlook in 1951 is for some increase in the output 
ot items suchas wash basins and bath tubs which are presently 
in greatest demand. As far as cast iron ware is concerned Ca- 
nadian producers will probably take care of most construction 
requirements during the next 12 months. Only in the case of 

The following table outlines production and inventories tubs and sinks made from pressed steel sheet are shortages 
of certain items of sanitary ware in Canada since 1946: likely to be encountered. 


(5) Heating Equipment 


The availability of heating equipment has varied from bring the supply of warm air furnaces and heating boilers 
item to item. roughly into balance with demand. In recent months, steel 
sheet has again become a production problem. At the same 
Production of electric water heaters has risen steadily time, distributors who are having difficulty obtaining sufficient 
throughout the post-war period and supply caught up with quantities of ducting material are frequently unable to com- 
demand in 1948. Since then, sizeable inventories have ac- plete installations and demand for this equipment is being 
cumulated and output has been based on continuing require- affected in this way. 
ments. 


The supply of hot water storage tanks has been affected 
to an even greater extent by the present shortage of steel 
rolling mill products. During the first half of 1950, range 
boilers could be obtained at relatively short notice. However, 
in recent months, production has been limited by shipments 
of galvanized sheet and inventories at all levels are being 
reduced. At the present time, Slow deliveries are tending, 


Cast iron radiators have been in good supply since 1947. 
Demand has been limited by the quantity of steel pipe avail- 
able for the installation of hot water heating systems and 
production in 1949 and 1950 has continued at a lower rate 
than in the immediate post-war years. 


Production of furmaces has been increasing. Cast iron more than anything else, to delay construction of housing 
parts became more readily available in 1949 as foundries units, 
began to receive adequate shipments of pig iron and scrap. ; F 4 
By the early months of 1950, deliveries of steel sheet had The following table outlines production and stocks of 


heating equipment in the post-war period: 


also improved and production increases were sufficient to 


Production Stocks at Dec. 31 


Year bate ore Electric Hot Water Cast Electric Hot Water Cast 
and Heating Water Storage Iron Water Storage Iron 
Rollers Heaters Radiators ! Heaters Tanks Radiators ! 


Thousands of Units 


VOAG ss ccpiechaetorconrte aise sre cavannrone oan natwaclane cl oete e's melccalee oes 60.9 76.6 138.4 8.0 
LOT. virstdeowesetiaeseccenosttes aiblagia cies alois vis'e. ure elete oe pare ol oat annee 72.4 PAN SKO Veer 8.7 
LOS eater Nery Cees, hema sasaum er ey cnet cea u ae ene ketene 82.4 146.7 180.6 8.6 
£G4-G nes casrantoraniennnres ots ements o tealsamtns uecte ae eee teett wees messes 94.9 184.7 189.1 lees 
19502 sectye Ren, Se ect e tetas ooo ne ehibes - 109.3 226.9 188.2 os 
MT) edie eH A Pe Ain oan a aasReP HasHbni ocrOtnpsoaanrotacaaash: 118.2 267.4 173.8 8.1 

1. Millions linear feet. 

2. Preliminary. 

3. Producers’ intentions, 

4. Not available. 

As far as 1951 is concerned, it is likely that electric be realized. At the same time, installation of furnaces may be 
water heaters and cast iron radiators will continue to be in curtailed by the inability of builders to obtain steel ducting. 
good supply. Shortages of steel sheet will probably have a In the case of both furnaces and hot water storage tanks, there 
much greater effect on production of furnaces and hot water is little likelihood that imports will serve to supplement 


storage tanks than in 1950 and producers’ intentions may not domestic production to any large extent. 
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(6) Other Iron and Steel Products 


Wire nails and spikes and builders’ hardware were more was mainly due to a sharp drop in imports. Canadian output 
readily available in 1950 than in any other post-war year in- was also somewhat lower than in the previous year, While a 
cluding 1949. This was due to large inventories at the begin- few firms reduced their output early in 1950 due to a lack 
ning of the year and to a moderate decline in sales in the first of orders, the industry as a whole was mainly concerned with 
half of 1950 relative to the same period in 1949. However, as a shortage of raw materials particularly after the middle of the 
the year progressed, producers were unable to keep up with year. Recently, several mills have been forced to work part 
demand and stocks were reduced to lower levels than at any time due to a shortage of nail rod. 


time since 1948. : 


The following table outlines the domestic supply and 
In the case of wire nails and spikes, Supplies entering domestic disappearance of wire nails and spikes in Canada 
the market in 1950 were 12 per cent lower than in 1949. This Since 1946: 


Domestic 
Disappearance 


Stocks at 
Dec. 31 


Domestic 
Supply 


Thousands of Tons 


Domestic 
Production 


Year Imports Exports 


BAafetet en lole Waleed Denes apace cieheals Sate ean ere Needles s devs sageas canes 58.9 (8p 3 58.3 Biies | 59.9 
ee ee Aer eieteee ci cisteiiinn eeisiole ee ebnicniowa Seb ceten tee eneke 17.4 4.1 - 81.5 4.4 80.2 
Seale arate Sierale ee eirice ORC a eia' aa wrSis Breet slaleiawielo'elalng iO ecies'e ew oinina Gaels 86.8 6.3 1.9 Oi 3.4 92.2 
Roe ioteve cyars oistaisiatel ecto chvis eich laterals a s(avsiesateja\tialajeislo.siaiain are sialeiasota oia’e 88.5 Weyoc) 0.5 101.3 as) 99.1 
REA Cea Sema Save est cciacsienite dkctind skies oseatemear sett 85.6 Sh 2 - 88.8 335 90.9 
Fe Tae Se Ga, SN, 2 AE 2 85.62 3 3 3 3 3 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 
3. Not available. 


As a result of the decline in supply, contractors and 
builders across the country have had difficulty obtaining 
their requirements of wire nails and spikes in recent months. 
Little boarding is taking place and most shipments are going 
directly to building sites. There is every likelihood that this 


Domestic 
Supply 


Produc- 


Value in Millions of Dollars 


situation will continue throughout 1951. Domestic output will ee seeeeeeereecesescensens ca 
be limited by Canadian production of nail rod. Imports are FGAG oe ee ee 9.8 
unlikely to be much higher than they were in 1950 and, there- TOdO a eee ae ay 9.6 
fore, little improvement in the present tight supply situation 1950 errors ies 8.9 
can be expected this year. TOS dee cacnccinschesecsesess 9.5 3 
1. Preliminary. 

The situation with regard to builders’ hardware is quite 2. Producers’ intentions. 
different. Up until the middle of 1950, supply exceeded de- 3. Not available. 
mand and several producers cut back production as imports 
increased. However, following the outbreak of war in Korea, As far as 1951 is concerned, manufacturers may continue 
domestic sales of builders’ hardware rose rapidly and Ca- to operate at a Somewhat higher level of output than their 
nadian output revived. In recent months, manufacturers have average in 1950. Some increase in supply from domestic 
encountered some difficulty in obtaining raw materials, parti- sources may offset a possible decline in imports. Inventories 
cularly special shapes and alloy steels from the United States. are still substantial and shortages which might otherwise 
The following table illustrates trends in Canadian domestic result from a moderaté increase in demand may be prevented 
production, imports and exports of builders’ hardware: by a drawing down of stocks. 

LUMBER 

No serious delays were encountered in 1950 due to a months. Local shortages were encountered in the third quarter 
shortage of lumber. However, taken together, export and of the vear, particularly in South-Eastern Ontario. 
domestic demands exceeded production. Inventories at all Figures showing the supply and domestic disappearance 
levels were reduced and prices rose sharply during the summer of lumber in recent years are given in the folloWing table: 


Domestic 
Disappearance 


Domestic ‘Stocks at 
Supply Dec. 31 


Year Production Imports Exports 


Millions of Board Feet 


Beers MR el cgisaislensisiciing ste cask ace seaeenens =e se ste 5083. 
ee etartes oettere ates c bitaitiewlafs cis ns alse eles octaieceelemtew er eer siete eis ae 5877. 
soo donoh poticadganadtosspososcanGecesoduesGCODACGIaLbOenpOOne 5908. 
Sepa nee nec c ne stoscan sian trs ae netise sencies dacate senseless 5289. 

Aaetign be adds ROP Acl Ron Jones ne ccdcunoc decabacecnbaadannc 5800. 
Sp 2S Gadoad gD SNECO PROCOURD ac COSTER OTHUQODOSC IED CONCISE 6000. 


CON OO W 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Estimated. 
3. Not available. 
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A year ago, substantial stocks of lumber were on hand at at the present time. It therefore appears that saw mill products 
Canadian saw mills. Wholesalers and retailers also held fairly will not be as readily available in the first half of 1951 as 
large inventories. For this reason, large export shipments did they were during the corresponding period a year ago. During 
not have an immediate effect upon deliveries of boards and the latter half of this year, they will probably remain in tight 
dimension stock in this country. Later in 1950, definite short- supply and local shortages may actually delay construction in 
ages threatened to occur. However, a sharp drop in.United this country. 


States purchasesin September brought on by credit restrictions 
and the general expectation of a recession in home building 
served to relieve the situation here. Since then large contracts 
have been placed by the United Kingdom and Canadian mills 
have continued to operate at capacity. Only in the case of 
certain West Coast shingle mills which depend largely on the 
United States market have mill operations been curtailed in 
recent months. 


Hardwood flooring was in fairly tight supply throughout 
the year despite the fact that production continued at near 
capacity levels. Shortages of domestic woods prevented 
further increases in output. Deliveries of fir plywoods were 
slow even though Canadian factories were operating contin- 
uously during the past twelve months. Birch plywood, on the 
other hand, was in good supply. 


Saw mills and lumber wholesalers commenced 1951 with 


much lower inventories than they had on hand twelve months In 1951 little change is expected either with regard to 
ago. Production will probably increase somewhat and imports flooring or plywood. Availability of the latter may actually 
may remain about the same as in 195l. Exports to the United deteriorate somewhat due to some increase in exports already 
States may be lower than lastyear due primarily to much larger on contract with the United Kingdom and to the expansion 
contracts with the United Kingdom and elsewhere. However, of higher priority uses. In neither case is Canadian production 
United States buyers are attempting to increase their purchases expected to increase materially. 


CEMENT AND CEMENT PRODUCTS 


During the past year, cement and cement products were in in 1949. Manufacturers’ stocks increased and production was 
somewhat better supply in Canada than they were in 1949. cut back somewhat. Imports also entered the country at a 
However, seasonal shortages of Portland cement were en- much lower rate than in the previous year. However, during 
countered in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and the second quarter, a more than seasonal increase in con- 
Alberta. Local shortages of special grades of raw cement were sumption took place. This necessitated maximum production 
also encountered right across the country. well into the fourth quarter of the year and brought about a 


This i Fae Fae: ESTE d Eran t decline in manufacturers’ stocks. In order to meet these 
‘ BS EDDY CRE eh eee ene ane eee kee additional requirements, imports were also increased during 
increase in Canadian production. Domestic output rose from the latter half of 1950. Shortages in the United States and 


16.1 million barrels in 1949 to about 16.5 million barrels in ; z ; z Piet 
: : 2 : 1 
1950. At the same time, overall consumption showed little ies ea aiparnatincita ted ce AT Kingdom served to limit 


change from one year to the next. 


During the first half of 1950, the demand for raw cement The following table outlines the trend in the supply and 
was appreciably lower than that encounteredin the same period domestic disappearance of cement since 1946: 


Stocks at 
Dec. 31 


Domestic 
Disappearance 


Domestic 


Exports 


Millions of Barrels 


LDA. Ge A ee a casas eo ares 10.7 0.4 0.1 11.0 
aK hy Rather Mera a ak tap Poe Paben ear as is taints MCB eee 1220 ie eel 13. 3 
ID ASE atte chr gbaae Benson Murer ages tae Nomen ences se swedneste 14.0 fel Ove 15.0 
19:40, ODD. RES ee OC sees te os .4 
ASSO ee ee eevee ee CR ee ee aaa een ite Faniectel = .9 
TOR Meer ete teen cccce cr one ce ee ee eee ctecest cor anrsnes 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 
3. Not available. 


Building construction, particularly for industrial and barrels of cement a year are also being built in Ontario, 


defence purposes, will probably show a moderate increase Alberta and British Columbia. However, these will not be in 
in 1951. Present plans of commercial establishments and operation until around the middle of 1952. Imports may, there- 
institutions also involve a somewhat higher level of building fore, be necessary on a fairly large scale during the height 
activity. ‘A shortage of steel will also augment the demand for of the building season. On the whole it appears likely that 
cement for re-inforcing purposes. On the other hand, require- cement will be in fairly tight supply throughout most of 1951 
ments for power development purposes and of Government and that builders will have greater difficulty obtaining cement 
for highway construction and public works will probably be during the first half of the year than was the case in 1950. 
somewhat lower during the current year. On balance, Canadian 

consumption of cementin 1951 will likely be somewhat greater Last year, cement bricks and building blocks were in 
than in 1950. fairly good supply, although temporary shortages were reported 


in a few localities. Manufacturers of these products obtained 
practically all of the raw cement which they required and they 


Some improvement in domestic supply is expected to take were able to increase their output by about one third. However, 
place. Production may be up several hundred thousand tons it is doubtful whether they will be able to more than maintain 
for the year as a whole. Two new plants with a total annual last year’s rate of production in 1951. Cement will probably 
capacity of 1.2 million barrels are expected to commence be diverted to other more essential projects involving mono- 
Operations soon after the middle of this year. Their initial lithic concrete. Thus, although the demand for concrete brick 
output may be sufficient to prevent arecurrence of the regional and building blocks will probably exceed supply, there will 
shortages encountered in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec probably be a certain amount of open capacity in this industry 


in 1950. Other new facilities capable of making 2.4 million in 1951. 
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During 1950, cement pipe and tile was in fairly short be getting the bulk of its cement requirements on a priority 
supply in the summer and autumn months. Manufacturers basis and output will probably be as great as it was last year. 
encountered a seasonal shortage in cement and demand for Demand, on the other hand, may be up somewhat and deliveries 
these products increased due to a scarcity of cast iron and may be more extended than they were last year. 


large diameter steel pipe. In 1951, this industry will probably 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


The supply of building brick and other clay products has by about 10 per cent. Manufacturers’ inventories have been 
increased steadily since the end of World War II. Despite drawn down over the past twelve months. Seasonal shortages 
this, regional shortages were encountered during the latter of clay brick were encountered in Quebec and Ontario last 
half of 1950. year. Elsewhere in Canada, producers were usually in a 


position to meet local demands as and when they arose. 


In the case of building brick, Canadian production last 
year increased more than enough to offset a moderate decline 
in imports. As a result, domestic supply improved by over 5 The following table outlines trends in domestic supply 
per cent relative to 1949. At the same time consumption rose and domestic disappearance of building brick in recent years: 


Domestic 
Supply 


Domestic 
Production 


Stocks at 
Dec. 31 


_Domestic 
Disappearance 


Year Imports 


Millions of Bricks 


| Eye Gun 300. 7 300. 8 
a ealeneaas lanier eemeciescinee abaciavteisie ca cisicisseemisis's sivecte(tai sicissie 5 8.9 4.2 33901 336. 8 
ameiveie sats sasies sate caecelesustinsensisenosesasevescueavesiccse gece Sac 4.9 350.5 350.5 
uisaeisennels cals gasadipine sap cle cscieaiensstereveesinacieseciccens <ecsioe 21.9 4.3 384. 2 374. 1 
16.2 2.8 405. 4 411.4 
Bee hc MORE ee tee rakccigcadacsabivassssseuthe teen 3 3 3 3 
1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 
3. Not available. 
In 195C, most other clay building materials were in fairly years. In each case, production in 1950 was greater than that 


good supply. In the case of vitrified flue linings, this was due of 1949 as the following figures on output show: 
partly to the accumulation of substantial stocks in previous 


Vitrified Flue Vitrified 
Linings Sewer Pipe 
(millions of ft.) (millions of ft.) 


Structural Tile 
(thousands of tons) 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 


In 1951, manufacturers of building brick, vitrified flue demand for these clay products is expected to increase some- 
linings, vitrified sewer pipe, and structural tile expect to what more than production intentions indicate. As a result, 
increase their output. Since they are unlikely to encounter seasonal shortages are likely to occur during the coming year 
serious raw material difficulties and improved processing and substitutes, such as transit pipe and cement brick will 
equipment and techniques are being introduced, it is likely continue to be used in large quantities. 


that these intentions will be realized. At the same time, 


MINERAL WOOL PRODUCTS 


Mineral wool products used for insulating purposes have levels in 1949. No shortages of either mineral wool batts or 
been in adequate supply since 1948. Since then, production bulk mineral wool were reported in 1950. 
has kept in step with demand and imports have been reduced The following table outlines the domestic supply and 


to a minimum. Manufacturers’ stocks reached satisfactory domestic disappearance of mineral wool batts since 1946: 
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Practically all of the bulk mineral wool used in Canada 


Domestic Domestic] stocks at| Domestic is made in this country. Production which averaged around 10 
pees Be ae eae Pee million cubic feet between 1946 and 1948 rose to 14.8 million 
Malligee of Square Feet cubic feet in 1949. Since then, some open capacity has been 
available in the industry. Output last year was cut back to 
1946: een an 54.8 7.8 62.6 0.4 62.3 14.1 million cubic feet following a decline in domestic sales. 
POAT osscecees Peace 8253 52S 88.1 0.6 87.9 
1043 oe, ee 93.4 0.1 93.5 0.6 93.5 Canadian manufacturers expect to increase their produc- 
949 137.8 jon 137.9 2.0 136.5 tion of mineral wool batts by about 18 per cent in 1951. The 
ekg ces ee a i ; : ’ t new plant which came into production in Westem Canada last 
1950 Lee aes eee 145.9 0.2 146.1 17 146.4 year should operate at capacity during 1951. Output of bulk 
NGS ieee cman aa 173507 3 3 3 3 mineral wool may also be up by about 6 per cent. For this 
reason and because large stocks of these building materials 
f, Ppretainary? are already available in the country, no shortages of these 
2. Producers’ intentions. products are likely to be encountered over the next twelve 
3. Not available. months. 
GYPSUM PRODUCTS 
Gypsum products were more readily available in 1950 slightly in 1950 relative to 1949, output of gypsum lath showed 
than in 1949. In Western Canada, new plant capacity came a marked increase. Demand for lath increased more rapidly 
into operation and supplies were adequate throughout most than for wallboard and the pattern of production reflected this 
of last year. In the Maritimes, Ontario and Quebec; local trend. 
shortages were encountered and manufacturers continued to 
allocate their output to wholesalers. Only small shipments The following table outlines Canadian production and 
were received from the United States and the United Kingdom. stocks of gypsum wallboard and lath from 1946 up until the 
While Canadian production of gypsum wallboard declined present: time: 


Gypsum Wallboard Gypsum Lath 


Year 


Stocks at 
Dec. 31 


Stocks at 
Dec. 31 


Production Production 


Millions of Square Feet 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 
3. Not available. 


The outlook for 1951 is for some improvement in supply In the case of gypsum hardwall plaster, production has 
due to increased domestic production. Some new manufacturing been increasing steadily throughout the post-war period. 
capacity will be coming into operation and facilities which Imports rose sharply last year. However, plaster was still on 
started up in Western Canada in 1950 will be fully utilized in allocationin certain localities in 1950. Canadian manufacturers 
1951. While shortages of these building materials may continue expect to expand output still further in 1951. For this reason, 
to occur in Quebec, Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, deliveries will probably improve during the course of the year. 


existing plants are being expanded and overall demand and 

supply may be in better balance. For this reason, some further 

improvement in deliveries of gypsum wallboard and lath may The following table outlines domestic supply and stocks 
be anticipated. ° at December 31 since 1946: 


Domestic Domestic Domestic 


Year Production Imports Exports Supply Disappearance 
Thousands of Tons 

19 46s caecccestes 8 ARSC OR BOEEIEE CODD EEDA DBOCOCRICOD CGC DOCU DOOR DOG 97.3 7.6 10) 103.9 0.6 103.9 
1947 Fedesasocsszseneceasese ePrice cidaiincines\edsieactiseacvescictoss sive 11957; 1051 1. 4 128. 4 0.5 128. 5 
TOA Bo eae cre eee icta ale etalstatein atstaie iets a claielole/sieveiele'sislsiewis\slelsisiew'sistasieseisie iWiet 10.0 Ont 146. 4 0.9 146.0 
19.49 < Sosaweciececcceceoaulniscieee cisisilaciesicvc.c/slelsls'eiaiss'sivio'sisies sles cieslee 160.8 Sat 0.2 169. 3 0.8 169. 4 
19°50 igs Re ee PRETO, oR ceaeee 166.3 22. 4 0.1 188. 6 0.8 188. 6 
19S erent coarse coaeo accuse sceeees | 199. 7° 3 3 3 3 3 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 
3. Not available. 
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ROOFING PRODUCTS 


Asphalt shingles and smooth and mineral surfaced rolls 
have been in adequate supply in Canada since 1948. No 
shortages were reported in 1950. Production of both of these 
materials have been increased in recent months and sufficient 
capacity exists in the industry to take care of all of the 
demands which will probably be encountered in 1951. 


The following table gives the annual production from 1946 
up until the present time: 


Smooth and Mineral 
Surfaced Rolls 


Millions of Squares 


Year Asphalt Shingles 


NNNN WW 
Ook Oe © 


NVNYNNwN 
PPRHOHO 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


- Most of the common colourless window glass used in 
Canada is imported. Shipments entering the country come 
largely from the United Kingdom, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and France. These increased from 44 million square feet in 
1946 to 70 million in 1947 and reached a record volume of 96 
million square feet in 1948. Canadian imports were in the 
order of 65 million square feet in 1949, rising to 69 million 
square feet last year. Fairly large inventories have been on 
hand for several years. In 1951, it is expected that deliveries 
from abroad will be scheduled to meet the continuing require- 
ments of the construction industry and that stocks on hand 
will be adequate to meet any seasonal or local demands which 
are likely to occur during the year. 


It can be seen from the following table that the supply of 
paints, pigments, and varnishes has increased steadily 
throughout the post-war period Last year, these materials 
were in adequate supply. Canadian manufacturers expect to 
increase production still further in 1951, and imports will 
probably continue at or about 1950 levels. No serious short- 
ages are expected to occur this year. Difficulties may be 
encountered in obtaining imported ingredients used in making 
a few high quality products. However, in most cases, close 
substitutes will be readily available. While stocks at the 
producers’ level are not as high as the post-war average, 
wholesalers and retailers are carrying fairly large inventories 
and builders shouldhave little difficulty obtaining most grades 
of paints, pigments and varnishes in 1951. 


The accompanying table outlines Canadian production, 
imports and exports of paints, pigments and varnishes since 
1946: 


Year P Fpdues Imports Exports eon 
Value in Millions of Dollars 

NOAG Se laadenetiiesisnewatiocane 62.5 9.4 4.4 67.5 
Ee i a a 78.9 13.4 Hess 85.0 
OAS tree cm screebn wap cence. 90.2 14.3 6.0 98.5 
Oe Ot eeecucioas evsie Napioage 82.9 STR, 3.6 O3re 
LDHOS prrccsetee seh tied. 87.9 18. 4 4.0 102.3 
{hy eee Facet ne 91.4? 3 3 3 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Producers’ intentions. 
3. Not available. 


There wasno difficulty in obtaining non-metallic sheathed 
cable last year. This commodity has been readily available 
since 1948. Since then production has risen from 81.1 million 
linear feet to 87.2 in 1949 and 108.7 million linear feet in 
1950. However, in recent months, a sharp increase in housing 
completions has resulted in local shortages. Manufacturers 
are also having difficulty obtaining sufficient copper wire and 
certain insulating materials to maintain output. For these 
reasons, distributors are now receiving shipments on a quota 
basis. In 1951, production may increase very little. At the 
same time, demand will probably remain firm, any decline in 
housing requirements being largely offset by the erection of 
barracks and other defence construction. 


Rigid insulating boards have been in tight supply for 
several years. While production has been rising steadily since 
the end of the war, Canadian mills are still allocating their 
output to distributors on a voluntary basis and relatively 
small stocks are being held by manufacturers and retailers. 
During the current year, one large new plant is expected to 
come into operation and this, together with some additional 
production from existing mills, may result in a sizable in- 
crease in domestic supply in 1951. At the same time, new 
construction demands, particularly those related to defence, 
will result in a somewhat higher level of consumption. The 
outlook is, therefore, for little improvement in deliveries 
during the next twelve months. 


The following table outlines production, imports and 
exports of rigid insulating boards since 1946: 


Domestic 
Supply 


Year Imports Exports 


Millions of Square Feet 


NAG MEER corer ete ean 161.8 tile 22.6 150.9 
HN OA Tee cach dacanetee stasis 203. 1 24.9 31.9 196.1 
N94 Qi diedeusiotercaneeress 220.7 3 25.4 195.6 
NOS QR ool cctesescotetes 22057 3 19.0 203.7 
HOS OLE Se aan see seas DATES 3 Da 214.6 
TORS: sseceen sake eee 267.42 4 4 4 

" 


1. Preliminary. 

2. Producers’ intentions. 

3. Importation prohibited under HEmergency Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act. 

4. Not available. 
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SECTION IV 


REFERENCE TABLES 
TABLE 1. Production and Production Intentions for Selected Basic and Building Materials in Canada, 1950 and 1951 


; Production Percentage 
Unit Pr rari Intentions Change 
1951 1950-1951 


Material 


Iron and Steel Products: 
PIGMLONcaswacseecsceccesecesscascescecceocecececcssetscvscesevaresessecessceeen ll Mel LIOMl: f ONSiascmecsaesssccestcn sare 203 2. 44 + 4.3 
ROling Mill Products \.ccccevccceceacsowesecveseveccecsescusicvereecesccecest i MLLLON sLONSucascuwasoeceradscessece 2.4 PS + 4,1 


Plumbing Supplies: 
Castiron Soil Pipes and Fittings: 1. cscccctececsectvcnsevseeeeecescecssscse | PNOUSANG! TONS .ccvensescevsisesaie 53.6 59.5 +11.0 
Cast Iron Pressure Pipe and FittingS ........scescssssssssssessssceeeeee | THOUSANG TOMS scccscccessssesseess 87.9 109.9 +25.0 
Steel Pipevand Fittings Veoscesssccessceeseccssecouctecievecscesrccseseace cast (i) DOUSAIMEN ONSisecusscsstesccscsss 167.3 167.3 0.0 


Sanitary Ware: 
BANDS nesenecsecccsesse SOOCODOCOSECC Sees Sacentecdereectereredesceesereeeceii dh NOUSANG TUDS! vsessesestessscmees 138.0 138. 6 + 0.4 
INKS eccesccecee onesie cccevessevecsescsecns eceveces SEAOLELECAC EL EEOOCC Sesevestee [PLOOUSANG OLUKS lccecsccescescneseade aU id ad 177.8 eon 
Wash Basins...... Somececes ARSSSCOOEG aeactesteresersccesruseverstsccesedccoon| UE OUSANO USSG  ssecccessncemence 201.8 232. 5 +15.2 


Heating Equipment: 
Furnaces — Warm Air and Heating Boilers ......ssssssccssccessseeeseee | TNOUSANG FUINACES w.ccseescceees 109.3 118.2 + 8.1 
Electric Water Heaters ....... seadedsebseucvacerccseccsstecceternlecdeccessee| el DOUSANC MOOLONSiiececsteetescns 226.9 267. 4 +17.8 
Hot Water Storage Tanks (Range Boilers) ....cccceccssssesssecccseoeses | TNHOUSANG Tanks ...ccccccccesccees 188, 2 173.8 eeu 
CaSUIFON) Radiators) csc.eccsacesescetevensesetsecdeascsedasenceavesasmessnceel |) MILION SQUATC MH CCUlscnsccsnceeses tes 8.1 + 8.0 


Other Iron and Steel Products: 
Wire Nails and Spikes ........sscecscsessccesescesenccscecsccscsscsescscseses | LNOUSANG TONS ...ecsesessevesecees 85. 6 85.6 0.0 
Builders’ Hardware .......eeees paceecdecesecccecenceessacecsccccuceccsshccesecen| Mil OlNn OMAN Si ngadcccecaueans castle 8.9 92.5 + 6.7 


Sawn) Lumber i teroc.cscssch oes cecsuvcucces cesedevsunsceeossteress sbeeecssesase ceoe | Billion Defame sscesreeeeeeseceeeeees 5.8 6. 04 + 3.5 


Cement and Cement Products: 
COMO asc scccccvecccnsustecssscsus se scucceusecnsecuusesesctcssccteenesUreces ects “Million Barrel sivcrcacscecccessdcese 16.5 16.9 + 2.4 
Concrete *Brick/andsBuilding: BLOCKS) c.cscesstesesceccesseeerssucecsreesi|(@MILMOM PICCEScsccccssessctrecctsce 122.6 L522 T2360 
Cement Pipe and Wile ceccseveaccccscocesssecswebsvescisesevscwesecceccadaces| FE NOUSANG TONS eccscenvexsosases 154.4 153.6 0.5 


Clay Products: 
Building Brick GncleSand-oime’ Brick iesccconcesestevcecccccccsres concen MIlllON) DVICK St. sustesceccucwscedeae 392.0 406.0 
VAPIPIES PINE LINING Sie accecessccccaccecsreesescoses peesacsasertssesalecccseu(s il ONeINCAL MCCLoccstassscasanes MoS) 1.4 
VitriflediSewersPineinsccccucsccsccsecesteresevececsscesicvsssecsscsacacsipccce || MILLIONGMINCAT MECH esssescasess 5.4 5.6 
StructuralVTiletiraccecscsececcescssecesocorencscvesescseeasecs suse ese de ssseece| 11 NOUSANG LOMmSierncsatiecauecceeee 179.0 192.1 


3.6 
7.6 
3.7 
1.3 


++ tt 


Mineral Wool Products: 
Mineral Wool Batts (All SIZES) ....ccccsscsccccscescccccosccceccess esssvsee | Million Square Feet ...cccsccccoee 145.9 173.0 +18.6 
Bulk Mineral Wool (Granulated and LOOSE) .....scecccecsscsscssoseeses | Million Cubic Feet ........scseeee 14.1 


Gypsum Products: 
Gypsum Wallboard ......sceccccccees Slecercceseescccatracvtensccedecterserse om MT LON, OO UaTCs Mee Giaetscccca Seana 227.4 
GYPSUM LiAUNecececseceesescosecvecssssceescscdddeseversesscccsevedseeseceesacen|| MULL LON SOUAT OU CCUlssesccescccess 218.9 
Gypsum Hardwall Plaster .......... ecauststesrecscecevecesseceveccseererceen inl ROUSANG) 1 OUSincccresseccceseusee 166.3 


Roofing Products: 
Asphalt Shingles! (ALM WEICHtS) veccccocccccccccocescecssccacecocscccccecoen | MILILON SQUAPFES sacvecccsceseseccvcs 2.4 
Smooth and Mineral Surfaced Rolls ....ccccccccccssccccssccseveesccccccee | Million SQUATES ...ccccccccecseseess Zeid 


Miscellaneous Products: 
Paints, Pigment AnduVarnishes cacvcccusecsccecsccscccccsecescccccccscecteorr MIION DOUATSiscusccereseasccccces 87.9 
Non=Metallic Sheathed Cable. cccssccovcoscccsvcscsoccsccevcesscccocccscce | MINION LINCAD HECE snccesccesesne 108.7 
RigidMnsulatingeBoardSiececsccecececcccccascecsccsesseectescsess ccccccsccee | Million Square FECt ...ccscccccees PRAMS} 


1. Preliminary. 
2. Estimated. 
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TABLE 2. Historical Production of Selected Basic and Building Materials in Canada, 1946-1950 


Post-War Preduction 


Material Unit ] ae 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950! 

Iron and Steel Products: 

PISMO cnccecteenr secs cones secniscececceccrecar ce venecessererccceeucoe sn Nl LLOLMMONSwcacctctsccesenc.s 4 2.0 25k Dee 253 

RrOlMNe MENEETOAUCES wevecccessccecsseceo even sae SAC SDCOCAGES MU MLLITONE TONS ecsecce sees sees : 1.6 De PW?) PAP? 2.4 
Plumbing Supplies: 

Castiron soll Pine and) Pittingsvcccccccccsccseseccccsccsevoccss | LNOUSANC, TONS cccsescwsccece 256.1 BPA) 45.7 47.6 53.6 

Cast Iron Pressure Pipe and Fittings .......ccccssssssscccseeees | THOUSANG TONS ...cssccecceeee Hose ele, © 93.4 91.5 87.9 

SLOCITE NDC ANCEPUCUINE Spacescoeseterseccesseeccstareeccsssereeressen] 1 OUSANO LONG ccasesccessees : 115.7 118.0 132.0 192.1 167.3 
Sanitary Ware: 

BACH MIRUDS sen thicse doce sabsesecsssbsecavenscesccassscadsecocesecstieseese i] LNOUSANG PT UDSisccecscasevcass 57.9 81.1 102.1 127.4 138.0 

SUIKS Trececetectsecs eases Raesaneeeecces Seneicces selepassccsesecsee cence +.» | Thousand Sinks ..... Waseecnee L103; 7 20 Ng 139.6 188. 3 is ff 

WASNEBASING ccseversovccsescescsseve Rasieepencistetcisecercereneceecere IL LROUSANG BASINS! wuscccaceses 78.6 91.7 109.7 Seal 201.8 
Heating Equipment: 

Furnaces — Warm Air and Heating Boilers .......sccsceece seeee | Thousand Furnaces ......... 60.9 72.4 82.4 94.9 109.3 

HECTIC WATE! HEAL Sisesccvescstercer sss eseccteccccccccsscescestes | 1 NOUS@NG HeALETS cccces acces 716.6 121.0 146.7 184.7 226.9 

Hot Water Storage Tanks (Range Boilers) ........s0e0s Seaneveee! | DNOUSANIGULANKS vccscwevesec's 138. 4 LES Wie TA 180.6 189.1 188, 2 

CAS PAILOMMRACIALOLStenecsescacesevecstacevccesesestrenesstesasceceeen! MILLION OGsah bemevcecsstenscsve 8.0 8.7 8.6 tee fee 
Other Iron and Steel Products: 

Wire Nails and Spikes .....scseeeees SabasROS Sob baeceocbassacsecesccren| LRDOUSANGCLONS wcceccas Se ostss 58.9 77.4 86. 8 88.5 85.6 

Builders’ Hardware ....... Saoonedontnsocddaces Menvostecesenste Beeores | MMLLLIONUDONMATS wesescecesess ec 5.6 5.9 9.8 9.6 8.9 
SAW LMNNDCE cle ceese cee ee rcess coctsevacsivecccesssees te occceseeesseccet| COLMONGD. EM vcsveccesesesnees bel 5.9 5.9 bine: 5.8 
Cement and Cement Products: 

WEMEDiere cece canes cata ccesscsetocos bnsinsesistessweseeewsnecVevsebecesel | MULMONBalne!S ir cedsacceestses 10.7 12o 2 14.0 16.1 16.5 

Concrete Brickcand Building BLOCKS... ccceccwsecsescccsesecceses | MILLION PIECES ccccssscoccccss 49.4 63, 2 82.6 105.5 122.6 

GEMENHEPADETONGMDT Sh su cecscccsccuessswaccececesascoceccssosecesensi| HENOUSANOL LONG ie cencesccccess 94.8 134.7 159.3 137.8 154.4 
Clay Products: 

Building Brick (incl. Sand-Lime Brick) .........eeeee. Rivevnecseu ML LONUBEECKS tr sctceseaaneests SO5e 7 334.4 347.1 366. 6 392.0 

Vitrified Flue Linings .........ee00s Reta ceasisesaicawsicsic SaleRacesseane MILLION IolD suk te. sesccsteesones 0.9 1.0 ieee Dn iia? 

Vitrified Sewer Pipe ......cccseeees Res cn ces sis ceevicne tesslsoesewenecsee Million Lin, Ft. ...... SAdnea0S Sen 4.0 Gal 4.4 5.4 

Structural Tile ......ccccsssscsscssceeccrsrescscecsscssscesessssesssess | TNOUSANG TONS ..seseseeseees 134.4 150. 2 157.3 172.5 | 179.0 
Mineral Wool Products: 

Mineral Wool Batts (All Sizes) .........005 AAP COOCOIOOBE Manscecsees: (MINION OMe PGereccsccewusnceses 54.8 82.3 93.4 137.8 145.9 

Bulk Mineral Wool (Granulated and LooSe) ...cccccscsesesesees | MillION Cu. Ft. .ccccccecssceee 10.1 9.8 10.1 14.8 14,1 
Gypsum Products: 

GYUDSUMUWALIDOALG as veasunscatcoscstcasecctsceeneseseaeseccceesesseces 1] MILION IOUS Rivcisnccsesvansccees 203. 4 PAN Date t 230. 6 227.4 

GYOSUM SALI sc acccesvccescesccaseceh sees sbeticcsses cea vencsuaeees PoMemMMLLN OM SOspe Uesiteecsesteurers. 715.0 Ta gel 153.0 174.0 218, 9 

Gypsum Hardwall Plaster ......ccssesseeees Wosanes Eeatsevesesus seve LNOUSANT "TONS a srsseestneesse 97.3 119.7 WSs 160.8 166.3 
Roofing Products: 

ASPHEIESHINGIESICAL! WEIENES) net nersesssceveasveeoss coccecesiesejondy MIELMONEGQNATCSiote cass. cessss 20 rg 2.0 el 2.4 

Smooth and Mineral Surfaced Rolls .......... assepveccesecemecien crf: MULIONMSUUALCS severe coccances ah 0 3.4 2a 2.4 | 2.5 
Miscellaneous Products: | 

Paints, Pigments and Varnishes ..... Acestven hase ease Kotsewe. | MALTON OATS ecmeces se acns 62.5 718.9 90,2 82.9 87.9 

NOMEMetAILICUSHERERCO CADDIE cccecancatccstecretncreciccesscontncser| MINMIONUMGIN 6 iGo pesessescevecs 45.4 67.0 S154 87.3 108.7 

Rigid Insulating Boards ..........065 RnoaKcceananeseeeansess© cence IMIUIONIOGs Huckccressceeacsss. 161.8 203. 1 220. 7 2226 1 BE ES 


1. Preliminary. 
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TABLE 3. Stocks of Selected Basic and Building Materials Held by Manufacturers, December, 1945-1950 


Material 


Stocks on Hand at December 31 


Unit 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Plumbing Supplies: 
Cast iron Soil Pipe and Mittin gsiie.s.scccccecicescesecsccssscbess 
Cast Iron Pressure Pipe and PAUGANE Sic ceaviscseorececessessdccens 
Steele Pipe anGienurinyS ccssseeceeceacescesevescerecceessacccsanccss 


Sanitary Ware: 
IBALNERUDSiee ce wesscesesecsiscccsccdessesaccssccceswetesssvcecccscoseesee 
GINKGO csusescencwcces 


POO OSC EOE H EEE HO OEE H DODO SE OEE SSDS EOE SCTO OEE ET ES 


WASHUBASINS ccssescsevesccsseceveeeses cece cecewsssiessaieesesuesecnsece 


Heating Equipment: 
BILECLIC WaAletHCALErStrcccdcaccdcescecascccevcces scnneceecoseeteweas 
Hot Water Storage Tanks (Range Boilers).....cccscsescsesesees 
CASUANON RAGIALONS is scopes succes cisecevssuocsieccucssucessnceedscesee 


Other Iron and Steel Products: 
Wires Natlscand Spikesurcwcssscdcuntcscsccssieeecsccccses 


eoeeseeeses 


Sawn Lumber ......cccccscccveveee Salceiveiesieie est cis carves cece evceesnasease 


Cement and Cement Products: 
COMENC ee cswoseenccnsencseences sss Deeesacveeccseacnececssce nesses nocdoace 
Concrete: Brick and Bullding BIOCKS iccesecsssccssesesesscecnss 
CenentePipe and wiileweaceccccseseecevescesresesssser ens 


Clay Products: 
Building Brick (incl. Sand-Lime Brick) .......ccccceccecesceees 
WiGrifle GP HIMeSIEININE Sica ccscecscsvsecesssieseuececssicesesess scenes 
Vitrified Sewer Pipe ........00 ae pees be, Sit 9 lk al 
Structuralamileie. ss s..cc BRECOACOUTOBS OAD DNCHCR HOSE COA OOON OCC SOEOE 


Mineral Wool Products: 
Mineral Wool Batts (All SiZeS) .....ssecsseeeeseees soscepeesecssene 
Bulk Mineral Wool (Granulated and Lo0Se) ...ccseccecevseceees 


Gypsum Products: 
GYPSUM WAllDOAlCee.sccnccccuceesescverccsecsswesbceceenise seeisceesses 
GYPSUMPAAL Nene secstecerssesessmacsvecuvcescvesincarescesereceweeseiers 
GYDSUMPHaTdwWall@Plasters. .covesecssisvscccsesiccsetieces ected 


Other Products: 
Non-MetaliiesSheathed: Cableic a. ccsscsscsceancsaceosccvcctesssces 


1. Preliminary, 
2. Not available. 


*EHOUSANAKRONS Tesacecenssswos esse 
FEROUSADGETONS  acccocccsscuesees 
THOUSANG) LONSi.ccesceesescees sss 


‘TNOUSANGERUDSicesccesscescseeess 
TNOUSANG SINKS .cccossseacecssese 
Thousand, BaSins's..cecscsssn cece 


Thousand Heaters ....scccccceees 
Thousand Tanks...... Soescicesines 
Million Square Fit. .....seseeeeeee 


THOUSANG "PONS scccecensececcese 


BLOND Ee ersecncetescuecesserss 


Million: Barrels ctivccccasccssccces 
MilivOnVPleECESrerccctccesssccsccce 
TNHOUSATIC VT ONS ecevecseccccocsees 


Mil ONEBricksicscccuscscccovcees 
Thousand Linear Ft. ...cccceees 
LHOUSANG MEAN Pbs sccsecccs ss 
THOUS ANIA MTONS iocesrsesscscesieses 


Million Square’ Ft. .....cccceccess 
MITTONICUDIC EiGaccsswscscesere 


MilliOnUSQuaretb't. scccccscccucese 
Million Square Ft. .....ccccsesees 
Thousand TONS ......e006 eacisaeste 


MiINiOnvlnearikt,ccceescras see ste 


2.1 
2.5 
3.3 


0.1 
0.3 
0.3 


1.4 
0.6 
8.3 


19.0 
10.7 
12.2 

97 


0.1 
0.4 


1.5 
0.3 
0.6 


1.0 
3.5 
3.9 


0.8 
0.1 
0.4 


3.1 


0.5 


0.5 
1.2 
12.2 


18.9 
23.8 
80.7 

8.5 


0.4 
0.1 


1.8 
0.7 
0.6 


1.6 
2.3 
6.7 


1.5 
4.8 
6.8 


3.9 
0.3 
0.5 


4.4 


0.5 


0.7 
2.2 
10.4 


21.2 
26. 2 
45.5 
7.6 


0.6 
0.1 


1.2 
0.6 
0.5 


2.9 
4.7 
8.9 


0.6 
4.3 
3.1 


12.1 
0.2 
0.6 


3.4 


0.7 


0.6 
2.7 
12.9 


21.2 


19.0 | 
85.9 | 
9.1 | 


0.6 
0.3 


1.6 
0.5 
0.9 


4,9 
8.3 
17.6 


1.2 
IBGE, 
6.8 


18.1 
1,2 
0.6 


5.6 


0.7 


0.8 
6.2 
20.0 


31.3 
35.9 
114.0 
14.4 


2.0 
0.5 


1.2 
0.7 
0.8 


1.1 
7.5 
10.2 


24.0 
2.8 
0.5 


3.5 


0.5 


0.7 
8.2 
22.7 


25.3 
18.8 
124.7 
19.3 


1.7 
0.4 


2.6 
2.1 
0.8 
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TABLE 4. Production Intentions and Realization for Selected Building Materials in Canada, 1950 


Material 


Unit 


Production 
Intentions 


Realization! 


Percentage 

Realization 
to 

Intentions 


Plumbing Supplies: 
CastronrsollePiperandm@ittinescssscececsctorscscterecsccecseserseses ; 
CASUMTONEETESSULCL EADS ANd FUULINESwecccscccssevuscswerscessecscencsse 
SUCCIMPIDe ANGSHILUINES Kevcwesesosehsasseeincsccecoesscceseeesncetesetsesace 


Sanitary Ware: 


WASNEBASIUStaeccrsccns cesta oe cuccsceer tases ssececsecesasecseeccecesecavccesses 


Heating Equipment: 
Furnace — Warm Air and Heating Boilers ...........cccsecceecceccscece 
MNCCINICAWALEKEHECALEL Sits ccsscacccacegee secccsscconscasceseucesesteascesncss 
Hot Water Storage Tanks (Range Boilers) ....cccescscsscsesccsvecoeecs 
AStAITONPRAGIAUOLS fur wecccssueccscies aesecassescwuseinesecevessenecessec cscs 


Other Iron and Steel Products: 
WANE NAIUS:ANGESDIKRCSi.casemecedecececcctecceses cca BEBO BE RECOC ORCS SHOCKS 
BULIGSTS WH ALG WAL OMesccesccroscvcbcdcsseeecsecessccccetsecessescccscseser ess 


Cement and Cement Product: 
COMMON Ere ccaceacsiesesmeccveesseess Ra aae do veaenseaccudnssssesseccusensescccrsecee 
Concrete Brick and Building BlOCKSicscsc.nccss cade cuocicteossccesuacssss 
© CMCDigE Det aNGiDll Caceusascsceosscessereectelcccssccueeseceesveses Nesecs SRE 


Clay Products: 
Building Brick (incl. Sand-Lime Brick) ......cccccsssssccccecsesccceces 
VitrITLed seIMe MINING Pressccccvsees snes scescedcesiones otidssecsesscseseenessees 
WVAtTIELEUYSE Wer PIPE cacsccccccvecccwccccceviesvocScssescssecosecevovesssance 
SUNUCLUEA Lael LOMacasiiscsces osecseasicesstcnssncetessecewstsecesosseucscceneee 


Mineral Wool Products: 
Mineral Wool Batts (All SiZeS) ...cccecsccsssseoeeees B ientadhaaochBentnsd 
Bulk Mineral Wool (Granulated and LOOSE) .....ccccceseevsvsccsseseees 


Gypsum Products: 
GYPSUM) WAlIDOATG A eccsccccccccscccccecccsecccccveesocectecseocescseceucccose 
GYDSUMPRAUN ass meas tocdensscccseessccecesaeseccossveceeesvessseeesstes sasdoor 
GYDSUMPHArdWAllPIASLCL sc cccseseccscovecesescssoesscessessessessesesevies 


Roofing Products: 
ASDUGIERSUINGLCS (AL WEIZIUS) vescccccocccccscseusecceceseesessecccosusee 
Smooth and Mineral Surfaced Rolls ..........00008 ROCESS Relienaustese Ane 


Miscellaneous Products: 
Paints, PigMentsS.aAnd VarnmiSheS).<...cccocccscvscccccccperesceccvecccseses 
Non-Metallic Sheathedi@able vc pccic.sccscsscbovbobecccyocscesssecssss sac 2 
RiIClIGMNSUlAvING Boards). ccccessvcvecsessewtecesscotses sve ceevsovesvesseves 


MHOUSANdULONS mereccnecccecetessce 
THOUSANGELONS inssessecssesasscess 
THOUSANA TONS a esacesecevccetccens 


THOUS ANCMEUDS cecsccssesceiseecuces 
Thousand/Sinks*sccereoreseceveses 
MHOuUSANd BASINS tecvecsecncccen ses 


Thousand FUMACES ...secccceveee 
ThouUsandUHEALeLsS! vi. ccsesewess'ciace 
THOUSANGIDANKS: Recewscsscsesescss 
Million Square Ft. .....cccssccsees 


THOUS ANG! MONS Ne cccteieeeseweencees 
MillionyDollarsitecssccessscecssecss 


Million Barrels ....... Saieeaeee ndhos 
Mili OnEPICCOST ccnascvuseconesesss 
TPROUSANG WONG ceveccces.descsvecee 


MiTMONSERICKS Bircccessce css osteces 
Million! IoiIn@arst. Geecss cscs cscs 
Million Linear Ft. ........cseceeee 
Thousand Tons 


eeececoeesececseses 


MilIWOnSQUATCNEN. ccrccccosccseses 
Million GupiCnh tersccscsacucccscss 


Million Square Ft. ...... Soceneaocn 
Million SGUare utc rscscceccccceecss 
MTHOUSANGMLONG waoscececsnccecceces 


Million Squares ...........05 a eeatas 
MillionvySquareStccecncensucccecesens 


Million’ DOMarsy...sccs0400 asboae “A 
Million Linear Ft. .......... BCAA 
Million Square Ft. ...ccccceeseeees 
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SECTION V 


SOURCES AND EXPLANATORY NOTES 


This year the report deals with the same building ma- 
terials that were covered in Outlook 1950. The thirty building 
materials which enter directly into new construction or into 
the repair and maintenance of buildings and other structures 
dealt with, fall into the following groups: plumbing supplies 
(3 items), sanitary ware (3 items), heating equipment (4 items), 
other iron and steel products (2 items), cement and cement 
products (3 itmes), clay products (4 items), mineral wool 
products (2items), gypsum products (3 items), roofing products 
(2 items) and miscellaneous building materials (4 items). In 
addition, primary iron and steel and lumber are covered since 
the supply of these materials is of importance in construction 
and in the manufacture of building materials as well as of 
machinery and equipment. 


It should be borne in mind that this report is concerned 
more specifically with an overall appraisal of the Canadian 
production and supply position and prospects, although 
regional variations are discussed in certain cases. Data are 
obtained from current official statistical sources or from 
special surveys. All figures for 1950, the latest year, are 
preliminary as noted. Forecasts for 1951 except in the case 
of basic materials, represent producers’ intentions as seen by 
them a year in advance. In past years these figures usually 
have been found to be somewhat conservative while the 
reverse may be true for this year. ‘A comparison of production 
intentions and actual production for a number of building 
materials in 1950 is shown in Table 4, entitled ‘‘Production 
Intentions and Realization for Selected Building Materials in 
Canada, 1950’’. No allowance is made in these forecasts for 
unexpected interruptions in production which may occur due 
to plant breakdowns, strikes, etc. In connection with forecasts 
of domestic supply, it should be borne in mind that Canada 
is not a large exporter or importer of manufactured building 
materials and supplies. 


Production intentions for 1951 are based on surveys of 
the expected output of nearly all of the companies which 
produce the building materials covered in this report. The 
questionnaires were distributed by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from which estimates of 1951 output were prepared. 
These estimates were then reviewed by the appropriate 
agencies of the Department of Trade and Commerce. Special 
inquiries were made by the Economic Research Division of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, in a few cases 
where the production intentions by the survey seemed unduly 
high or low. Production intentions for 1951 as published here 
represent final intentions as they existed at the beginning 
of 1951. 


The statistics used in this report are based on data 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except where 
otherwise noted. In making use of these statistics, the 
following points should be kept in mind: 


All 1950 figures are preliminary as noted; 


Stocks figures are as reported by the producers only 
and do not include inventories at the wholesale or 
retail levels. 


While the production intentions shown for 1951 
represent the best available information at the time 
of publication, many factors may interfere with these 
production plans during 1951; eg., prolonged manage- 
ment-labour disputes, delays in the procurement of 
machinery, equipment, materials and parts, or an 
inadequate supply of skilled labour. 


Sources and explanatory notes for the materials covered 
in this report are given below. 


Pig Iron covers basic, malleable and foundry iron. The 
estimate of production for 1951 was prepared by the Steel 
Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Rolling Mill Products. The estimate of production for 
1951 was prepared by the Steel Division, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 


Steel Pipe and Fittings. This group consists of butt-weld 
and lap-weld steel pipe, steel pipe fittings and seamless steel 
tubing. The latter type has been added to this classification 
because of its increased use in building as a substitute for 
butt-weld pipe. 


Sinks comprise flat and roll rim sinks, sink and drain 
board combinations and sink and tray combinations. 


Fumaces, This classification consists of warm air 
furnaces and cast iron sectional hot water or steam domestic 
heating boilers. 


Electric Water Heaters. This group comprises electric 
water heaters of the circulating, immersion, wrap-around and 
storage-tank types. 


Hot Water Storage Tanks. This classification consists of 
galvanized, copper, Everdur and Monel storage tanks and 
range boilers. 


Builders’ Hardware. The 1950 production figure is esti- 
mated from monthly reports made to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by firms which accounted for about three fifths of 
the total 1949 output. 


Lumber as used here refers to sawn lumber only. The 
production intentions for 1951 is an estimate supplied by the 
Commodities Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Cement refers to the Portland type only. The unit of 
measure used is the barrel of 350 pounds. 


Concrete Brick and Building Blocks comprise concrete 
brick, concrete solid blocks, concrete hollow blocks, concrete 
cinder blocks and concrete chimney blocks. The figures 
shown are estimated from data supplied by the majority of 
producing firms in the field. 


Cement Pipe and Tile includes cement drain pipe, sewer 
pipe, water pipe and culvert tile. 


Building Brick comprises face and common clay brick and 
sand-lime brick. All figures used are estimates based on data 
supplied by the majority of producers. Imports have been 
converted from tons to thousand of bricks to assure compara- 
bility with other data. 


Mineral Wool Batts, Figures are for l-inch, 2-inch, 3-inch 
and 4inch batts. Imports which are classified as ‘‘mineral 
wool, n.o.p.’’ are reported in pounds and these figures have 
been converted to square feet, 3-inch basis, on the assumption 
these imports were batt wool. 


Bulk Mineral Wool consists of granulated mineral wool 
and bulk or loose mineral wool. 


Gypsum Hardwall Plaster. Exports and imports are 
classified as ‘‘plaster of paris wall plaster’’. 


Asphalt Shingles comprises asphalt shingles of all 
weights. 


Common, Colourless Window Glass. Canadian production 
figures are not available for publication. 


Non-Metallic Sheathed Cable. Included in this classifica- 
tion are the 12/2 and 14/2 types of non-metallic sheathed 
cables. 


Rigid Insulating Boards. This group consists of panel 
boards, plaster-base boards, roof boards and other building 
boards made from pulp or fibre. Exports are classified as 
‘pulp and fibre wallboards’’ while imports are included in the 
‘‘wallboard building board’’ category. From November, 1947 
to October, 1950, imports of this item were not allowed under 
the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act. Both exports and 
imports are reported in pounds and these figures have been 
convertedto square feet, '4inch basis, to assure comparability 
with production data. 
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